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Memorabilia. 





pus year is the centenary of the com- 

pletion and inauguration of the Arc de 
Triomphe at Paris. An account of it by M. 
Albert Mousset wll be found in the second 
August number of the Revue de Paris. Its 
erection, intended in honour of the Grande 
Armée, was a conception of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s in 1806. There was difficulty over the 
choice of the site—that of the Bastille had 
been suggested; and when its site was 
settled it took a quarter of a century to de- 
cide what should be its form and what also 
its final significance. Chalgrin, the archi- 
tect, was a man whose first wife had _ been 
guillotined during the Revolution: a man, 
that is, of the ancien régime. The arch as he 
proposed it evoked some misgivings in people’s 
minds, being of a size which much exceeded 
that of any hitherto constructed; and so it 
was thought fortunate that the entry of 
Marie-Louise into Paris in 1810 afforded a 
good pretext for constructng a model of it and 
seeing how it did. M. Mousset reproduces 
cuts both of Chalgrin’s design and of this 
model, with which everyone professed him- 
self satisfied. Chalgrin died in 1811, and 
the Emperor, otherwise occupied, lost inter- 
est in the Arc. There were some enquiries 
made about it in 1819, but it was not till 1823 
—in the days of Louis-Philippe—that steps 
were taken to set the work once more afoot. 
The decoration was the subject of much dis- 
cussion, The Arc, it was agreed, was to stand 
as an historical monument of the military 
achievements of the Revolution and the Em- 
pire, and the surfaces left bare of sculpture 
in the design were to be engraved with 
hames of generals and battles. One hundred 
and twenty-eight deeds of arms—from Valmy 
to Ligny—and the names of 660 general 
officers, and thirty army corps appear upon 
it, Of the sculpture it is the group by Rude, 





‘The Departure of the Volunteers,’ which 
gives the Arc de Triomphe its life and soul. 
Inaugurated in July 1836 it remains still un- 
finished, for though a great number of sug- 
gestions were made and tried no satisfactory 
agreement could be arrived at about what was 
to serve as the crown to it. 


WE are glad to call our readers’ attention 

to the Annual Bibliography of the 
History of British Art, of which we have re- 
ceived No. 1, that for 1934. It is published 
for the Courtauld Institute of Art by the 
Cambridge University Press at the price of 
5s. net. It includes books and articles on all 
art produced in Britain, with the exception 
of Roman, also, writings on British private 
collections though the work discussed may 
be foreign, and writings on foreign artists 
working in Britain. The bibliography is 
preceded by a list of the periodicals which 
have been searched. There are seven main 
divisions: General; Architecture; Sculpture; 
Drawing ; Painting; Engraving, and Applied 
Arts. A considerable number of foreign 
periodicals have received the searcher’s atten- 
tion, and we noted also—to show how wide 
the net was spread—the Report of the Marl- 
borough College Natural History Society for 
1933, and the Listener. Of daily papers The 
Times seems alone. We should have thought 
the daily papers of some of the great provin- 
cial cities would have furnished papers worth 
noting, especially perhaps on architecture. 
A good index is provided. The next annual 
volume is planned to appear towards the end 
of 1936, and the Librarian of the Courtauld 
Institute would be grateful if note of any 
omissions or errors that may have been dis- 
covered could be sent him in time for correc- 
tions to be incorporated in it. 


[? is always both pleasant and profitable to 
look through ‘ The Year’s Work in English 
Studies’ which the Oxford University Press 
brings out for the English Association. We 
have recently received Vol. xv.—fot the year 
1934—edited by Dr. F. S. Boas and Dr. Mary 
S. Serjeantson. 1934 was a year that 
brought the student many good things, the 
goodness of which is usefully re-asserted ; and 
some doubtful things, which it is useful to 
have re-considered. Dr. Boas himself deals 
with the Renaissance and with Elizabethan 
Drama; and Dr. Serjeantson with General 
Works in Philology and with Old English. 
Middle English is in the hands of Miss 
Dorothy Everett. Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
has Shakespeare for his province. The 
poetry and prose of the Later Tudor Period, 
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and of the Earlier Stuart Age and the Com- 
monwealth, fall respectively to Dr. A. K. 
MclIlwraith and Professor L. C. Martin. Dr. 
F. E. Budd discusses the work done on the 
Restoration period, and Professor Edith 
J. Morley that on the Eighteenth Century. 
Dr. H. V. Routh tackles the many-sided 
topic of the literature belonging to the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries. Work in 
bibliography increases apace, and what was 
performed in it during 1934 is recorded and 
appraised by Mr. Harry Sellers. 


[N New York History for July, which has 

recently come into our hands, there is an 
article by Mr. Raymond H. Torrey on Peter 
Hasenclever, whose claim to interest is two- 
fold in that he was an iron-master, some- 
what of the calibre of Andrew Carnegie, in 
the pre-Revolution days of America, and in 
that he was a native of the Duchy of Berg 
and migrated to America after equipping 
himself for industrial enterprise in the new 
world by travel and experience in several 
European countries. We learn in_ this 
number that the birthplace of Walt Whit- 
man at Huntington is in danger of falling 
into unkindly hands from which all good citi- 
zens are asked to unite to rescue it. Steps 
are being taken to get together a complete 
inventory of all school records of New York 
State, to be sent to the State Division of 
Archives and History. District No. 4 of the 
town of Guilderland, Albany county, boasts 
that, owing to the intelligent care of the 
clerk of the town, it has its school records 
complete from July 16, 1813, to the present 
day. 


JE have just received from the Oxford 
Press a copy of the Thirteenth Edition 
(the Sixteenth for publication) of the little 
book of *‘ Rules for Compositors and Readers 
at the University Press, Oxford’ (2s. 6d. net), 
which was drawn up by Horace Hart, and 
first issued to the University Press in 1893, 
the first edition for publicaton i > 
1904. In the Twenty-ninth (May, 1930) 
Edition a section on Spanish words had been 
included, and now there have been added 
some notes on the printing of musical works, 
and an Appendix on the printing of Oriental 
languages in Roman type. The Printer to 
the University has again occasion to thank 
correspondents and contributors who have sent 
him notes and suggestions; and no doubt it 
is this collaboration between the Oxford 
Press and the world outside which has made 
this little book not only so successful but also 
so lively and interesting. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PEDIGREES OF WHITE, OF FARN- 
HAM, SURREY ; ALDERSHOT ,SOUTH 
WARNBOROUGH AND BASINGSTOKE, 
HANTS ; AND HUTTON, ESSEX. 
(See ante pp. 110, 128). 
CHART II. 
Wuite, or Co. Hants., AND Co. Essex. 


The Visitation of Hants., 1530, 1575, and 
1622-34, which has an_ illustration of the 
arms of White and of Fenrother, begins: 

Robert White marchant & maior of the staple 
of Calais borne at Yatley in Hampshire: his 
dwwelling [sic] was First at Sandwich in Kent 
& after at Farnham in Surrey wheare he de- 
ceased: hee purchased the mannor of South- 
warnborne of S* Foulkes Pembridg Knt.: hee 
had to wiffe Allice by whome he had yssue John. 

According to the Vict. Co. ‘ Hist. of 
Hampshire,’ Sir Roger Pedwardyn, dying in 
1431,55 was succeeded by his grandson and 
heir to the manor of South Warnborough, 
who nine years later, in 1440,%4 alienated it 
to Robert White, [No. 2] and Margaret, his 
wife. As the Chart which follows shows, 
Robert, No. 2, who married Margaret Gayns- 
ford, was elder son of ‘‘ John White of 
Swanborne”’ (mod, South Warnborough) 
— Allice, daughter of Robert, Lord Hunger- 
ord. 

Authority has not yet been discovered by 
the present writer for the statement that 
Robert White, No. 1, the first-named in the 
Chart, purchased the Manor of “ South- 
warnborne of S* Foulkes Pembridg.’’ There 
were three knights of those names, of Tonge, 
Shropshire, in direct succession, during the 
thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, the first 
being son of Sir Henry Pembridg, of Tonge, 
the third, Sir Foulkes Pembridg, dying s.p. 
in 1408 ; see the pedigree in Shaw’s ‘ Stafford- 
shire,’ i., App., p. [38], the last page in 
Vol. i. 

It would suggest that whatever was pur- 
chased by Robert White, No, 1, was not the 
manor of South Warnborough, alienated by 
a Pedwardyn in 1440, but some other, and 
probably smaller, property, perhaps held of 
the manor. 








33 Chance. Ing. p.m., 10 Hen. VI., No. 20. 
34 Close R., 19 Hen. VI., m. 38, 36. 
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In Ohart II, which follows, the|\d. and h. of Raffe de Moresby, of Allington, 
descent of the Gainsford or Gaynsford|in Com. Kent, ob. 1497 
family is according to that printed in the| In the Visitation of Hants., previously 
Visitations of Surrey, 1530, 1572, and 1623, | quoted, and followed by William Berry in 
Harl. Soc. Pub., wherein Margaret Gayns- |‘ Genealogies of Hampshire,’ it was William 
ford, who married Robert White, b. c. 1455-6,|Gaynsford’s son, John Gaynsford, who 
of Swanborne—son of John White of Swan-| married ‘“ , dau. of Sydney,” 
borne—-appears as daughter of Nicholas|and their daughter Margarett married 
Gaynsford, 8 Henry VII., and Margarett,| Robert White of Swanborne, alias South 
daughter of Sydney, of Com. Sussex,| Warnborough, whose brother was Richard 
and sister of John Gaynsford of Cashalton | White, of Hutton, in Com. Essex; Inquisit. 
[sic] in Com. Surrey, who married Joane, | 1469-70. 

CHART IT, 

Arms: Ar, a chev. gu. betw. three popinjays vert, beaked, collared, and legged of the 
second, within a bordure az. charged with eight bezants. ; 

Crest: A hawk’s head, wings expanded, ar., collared or, holding in the beak a slip 
of a vine, fructed, ppr. 

Quartering: Gu. on a chev. ar. betw. three shackle-bolts, fessewise, or, as many 
Cornish choughs ppr. all within a bordure engr. of the third, charged with eights pel- 
lets, for Fenrother. 














Roserr Wuite, No. 1, = Allice, 
of Yeatley, (mod. Yateley), Co. Hants., and Farnham, dau. of 
Co, Surrey, 1 Edward 1V., 1461-62, ‘‘ Born at Yateley, 

Hants., he was first at Sandwich,55 Kent, and after at | 
Farnham, Surrey.’’ ‘‘ Marchant and Maior of the Staple 

of Calais’’; Visitation of Hants., Harl. Soc. Pub. Will 

of ‘‘ Robert White, Senr., of Farnham, Surrey,’’ da. 16 Oct., 

and pr. 14 Nov., 1467; P.C.C, 21 Godyn. 





Joun Wuite, No. 1 = Allice, dau. of Robert, 
of Swanborne, (mod. South Warnborough,*6 Hants.); | Lord Hungerford. 
ob. 9 Edward IV., 1469/70. On 24 Jan., 1460/1, : 
Bishop Wainflete granted to John White and Robert | 3 sons, 1 dau., living 16 Oct., 
his son, the office of Parkers and Keepers of the Old | 1467, and mentioned in the 
or Great and the Little Park and of his Chace of | will of : 
Farnham adjoining the Parks; the Little Park, in | Rosext Waite, No. 1. 
1814, adjoining Farnham Castle on the east ; Man- 


| 
ning and Bray, iii., 135-6. I. siz] Rosert III. Jonn,? ~ — 
No, 2, of Swan- No, 2. 
borne, (K.B), 
b. ¢. 1455-6. 


JoHN W2uHiTtTs, 
G. No. 3, living 
II. Rrewarp, 16 Oct., 1467. 
No. 1, of Hut- 
ton, Essex. 1, Marcarer. 
[See E.] 


% He is therefore to be identified, it is here suggested, with Robert Whyte, Mayor of 
Sandwich, 1434, 1435, 1436; and first named of ths two “ Barons or Burgesses of Parliament 
for Sandwich,” chosen 9 Sept., 1435, to attend Henry VI’s 14th Parliament, held 10 Oct., 
* aaa ‘Collections for an Hist. of Sandwich,’ pp. 672, 407; ed. 1792, by Wm. 

ys, P.ADS, 


% South Warnborough: 24 m. from Hook, 4} from Winchfield, 6 m. from Winchester. 


¥ From this John, No. 2, b. c. 1460, younger brother of Richard, No. 1, of 
utton, Essex, it is here suggested, derived Richard White, Senr., who had lands and a house 
at Yateley, Hants., re-granted at a Court there, 29 March, 1568, to his son, Richard White, 
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G. 
The eldest son of John _ 38Sir John Gainsford, = —— 
White, No. 1, of Swanborne, of Crowhurst, in Com, Surrey, Knt., temp. | 
and Allice, dau. of Rt., Henry V. (1413-22). | 


Lord Hungerford, his wife: 


| 
John Gainsford, Esq., = —— 
condidit testamentum suum apud Crowhurst, 
12 Dec., 28 Henry VI, et ob. 9 Juli, 


29 Henry VI. 


| 
William = Joane, 
Gaynsford. | dau. of John Simon et Mar- 
garett ux. suae, d. of John 
Gobyon, Esgqr. 


Nicholas = Margarett, 
| Gaynsford, dau. of (Sir Wm.) Sydney, 
Esqr., 8 Henry of Com. Sussex. As William 
VII. Sidney, cr. Kt. 1512, in Brit- 


tany, by the Duke of Norfolk, 
Ld. High Admiral; Shaw’s 
‘ Knights of England.’ 





| 
I. (Sir) Rosert Wurst, No. 2,= Margarett John = Joane, 
(K.B.), of Swanborne, als. South- | Gaynsford Gaynsford, of d. and h. of 
warnborne, 14 yere old 9 KE. 4. Cashalton (sic) Raffe de 





inquisis. (1469/70), b. ¢. 1455-6. in Com. Moresby, of 
Among those summoned by writs, | Surrey. Allington, in 
da. 1483, June 5, to furnish them- | Com. Kent. 


intended Coronation of Edward V., 
on 22 June. The ceremony of the 
coronation, however, did not take 
place. Robert White is included 
thus as if entitled to be called Sir 
Robert White, K.B., cr. June, 
1483, in W. A. Shaw’s ‘ The Knights | 
of England,’ ed. 1905. 
H. 


selves to receive Knighthood at the | ob. 1497, 








bur. 1 July, 23, Eliz., 1581, as “the Queen’s cupp maker,” at Pirbright Surrey. See ‘A 
Note or Two Royal Cup-Makers and the Yateley Cup,’ clxx. 96. 

“John White [No. 1), son of Robert White of Yateley and Farnham, died 9 Edward VI. 
seized of the manors of South Warnborough, Bensted, Kingsleywyke, Welle, Revesden, Roch- 
ford, Moyle’s, or Moyle’s Court, Penington, of Penigton, half of the manor of Bedingham, Wel- 
mede in Farnborough, Long Sutton, Isyngton, and a tenement at Tunworth, known as 
Coton ” (more correctly, Totton). Moyle’s Court Manor was early separated from the Manor 
of Ellingham, near Ringwood. William Clopton, d. 1411 seized of Ellingham Meolls Manor. 
A little later we find Moyle’s Court in the possession of the Whites. ; 

For the precise location and modern names of these manors and lands, many of which are 
also mentioned in the will of Henry White, d. 1535, Under-Sheriff of London, and of Christ- 
church, Hants., grandson of the said John White, the reader may be referred to the admirably 
indexed Vict. Co. Hist. of Hampshire and others in this series. Some of these estates had 
been purchased by John’s father, Robert White of Yateley and Farnham, from Margaret, 
daughter and heir of Sir William Botreaux, and widow of Robert, Lord Hungerford. 
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The second son, and second and third daughters of Sir Robert White, No. 2, K.B., 
of Swanbourne, and Margaret Gaynsford, his wife: 


[l. Henry Wuirte,*9_ 1st, Audrey 


of Christchurch, 

in Co. Southamp- 
tn; owned a 
moiety of the 
manor of Beden- 


ham, Described as 


one of the 
“ Undersheryfs of 
the Citie of Lon- 
don,” in will da. 
12 Sept., 21 Hen. 
VIII. (1534), pr: 
1 July, 1535, 
P.C.C., 26 Hogen. 








’ 


bur. in St. Albans 
Church, Wood 
Street, Cheapside ; 
d.s.p. 


2nd., Elizabeth, 


d. and co-h. of 
Robert Fenrother, 
of London, d. 21 
March, 1523/4 ;40 
Goldsmith and 
Alderman; one of 
the two Masters of 
the Mint, 1492. 
His other d. and 
co-h, Julian (a) 
m. Nicholas Tich- 
borne, High 
Sheriff of Hants., 
1554-5, as Ist 


wife. 


2. ——— = Peter Cowdrey, 

of Hewett;%! Visitation of Hants. A 
‘““Peirse Cowdrey, of Heriott,42 in Com- 
Southampton, m. 2nd, Dorothey, d. of Thom. 
White, of Warnford, in Com. (Hants.), 
3 m. 8.W. by S. from Alton, Hants., and 
N.B. of Bishops Waltham. 


3. ANNE, = Nicholas Tichborne, 

| Sheriff of Hants., 1547. 
Their eldest son, 
Nicholas Tichborne, High Sheriff of Hante., 
1 Philip nd Mary, 1554-5, m. 2ndly., Eliz. 
Rythe, sister and heir of Thomas, William, 
and James Rythe, of Totford, Hants, This 
Nicholas and Eliz. Tichborne’s son was Sir 
Benjamin Tichborne, 1st Bt., whose sister 
Anne m. John Beconsawe, or Beconshaw, 
cousin of William Beconsawe, or Beconshaw, 
mentioned hereafter under J. 








1. Rosert Waite, elder s. and h. 


4, 15..; of Christchurch. He had also succeeded in | 
1535 to his father’s moiety of Bedenham, which, in | Barrett.”’ 


— Katharine, II. 


FRANCIS 
“dau, of 


- WHITE. 





1546, he settled on Agnes (? his dau. Anne), wife of 
Richard Bennett; V.C.H. Hants., iii., 204. 


Katharine Bennett, not Barrett. 


This 
suggests that Robert White’s wife may have been 





ITT 
Partence = Robert 


Say, of Icken- 


ham, Co. Mid- 
| dlesex. See 
‘ Middlesex 
Pedigrees,’ by 
Rd. Munday, 
Harl. Soc. 
Pubn., vol. 65, 
ed. 1914. 
KaTHaRINE, 
ANNE, 
CHaRITY. 
Marcarer. 
Mary. 
GERTRUDE 


WILLIAM WHITE 


Margaret, 


of Christ- | (eldest) dau. of (Wm.) Hyde, of (South 
church; d. | Denchworth), Berks., Esq. Her eldest 
1594; having | brother, also named Wm. Hyde, of 
suc., 1582-3, to Denchworth, Berks., was adm. to the 
the manor of Inner Temple, November, 1566. The 
Rockford, or Hydes were Lds. of the Manor of Den- 
Rochford church for 19 generations, until Sir 
Moyles; Feet Geo. Hyde, Kt., [cr. 1603], sold it 


of Fines 
Hants., Easter, 


in the reign of Jas. I., to Sir Wm. 
Cockaine, Kt., [er. 1616], father of 


25 Eliz.; he Ld. Visct. Cullen of Ireland, who sold 
was also called it to the father of the late Gregory 
Wm. White, Geering, Esq., who had hs seat 


Esq., of Moyles 
Courte, though 
it was never 
resided in by 
the family, and 
always leased ; 
V.C.H. Hants, 
iv., 565. 





there; Stephen Whatley’s England’s 
Gazetteer, ed.1751. 

As wid., Margaret White m. 2nd., 
Robert Southcott. She released the 
manor of Christchurch to Alice and her 
husband, Richard Beconsawe, who were 
in possession .in 1634-5. 





J. 
| 





Wm. Beconsawe 

(or Beconshaw, etc.), “of Moyles Court, 
in Elingham, in Com. South’ton, and 
a = are of a mie, 5 of men in the 


ALIcE WHITE, 
dau. and heir, on whom, reserving a life 
interest to her father and mother, the 
manor of Christchurch was settled at her 


marriage ;V.C.H. Hants., v. 94. She also | Hun of Ringwo Visitation of 
inherited Moyle’s Court, etc., and d. | Hants. He was son of Richard Becon- 
19 July, 1622; bur. in Ellingham Church, | sawe, d. 1595, and cousin of ‘ John 
as Wife of Wm. Beconshaw, or Beconsawe, | Beconsaw, of Borrow Cleare [Burghclere} 
“of Ibsley, Hants.,” 3 m. N. of Ring- in Com. South’ton,’’ who m. Anne, dau. 
wood. | of Nichs. Tichborne, High Sheriff of 


| Hants., 1554-5, and Elizh. Rythe, his 
second wife. 
Wm. and Alice Beconshaw’s dau., Alice,m. John Lisle, one of the ‘‘ regicides,’’ who 
was created Viscount by Cromwell, and was subsequently assassinated. Lady Lisle was 
executed 2 Sept., 1685, condemned by the brutal Jeffreys after Sedgmoor for sheltering 
a fugitive. The Beconshaw estates descended to this family of Lisle. 





“The Moyle’s Court branch of the family ended in William White of Christchurch, who 
m. Margaret Hyde; their dau. and heir, Alice, who d. 19 July, 1622, and was bur. in Elling- 
ham Church, as wife of William Beconshaw, or Beconsawe, Esq., of Ibsley, Hants., 3 m. N. of 
>, naga to whom at marriage she had taken the estate. The second cousin of this 
William, and head of the family, John Beconshaw, of Burghclere, Hants., m. Anne, dau. 
to Nicholas Tichborne,” and sister of Sir Benjamin Tichborne, Kt. and Bt., two of whose 
sons, Sir Richard Tichborne, of Tichborne, Kt. and Bt., and Sir Walter Tichborne, 
Kt., of Aldershot, m. respectively, Ellen and Mary, daus. and co-hs. of Robert White of Alder- 
shot; ‘ Hist. of Hampshire,’ iii., 153, 154; ‘ Visitation of Hampshire.’ 

38 ‘ Visitations of Surrey,’ 1530, 1572, and 1623. . 

39 He was of the par. of St. Alban, Cheapside; and desired burial in the par. church thereof 
as near as possible to his Ist wife Audrey. His will reveals his numerous manors and lands 
in the Cos. Hants., Herts., Kent, Middx., Sussex and Wilts. 

In a MS. ‘ Index of Under-Sheriffs of the City of London,’ rendered accessible by the kind- 
ness of the ever helpful and courteous Chief Librarian of the Guildhall Library, and Director 
of the Guildhall Art Gallery, J. L. Dowthwaite, Esq., we find that the said Henry White was 
Common Sergeant of London, 1521 to 1526, when followed by William Walsingham; and that 
Henry White was appointed, 17 Nov., 1526, Under-Sheriff; William Walsingham, appointed 
2 Apr., 1530, being associated with Henry White, as Under-Sheriff, from 1530 to 1533. They 
must have been close friends, for Henry White was one of the three executors of William 
Walsingham, and in his own will made a bequest to the widow, “ Maistres Walsingham.” 
This William Walsingham d. in March, 1533/4, his will da. 1 March; pr. 23 March, 1533/4. 
He desired burial in the Church of St. Mary Aldermanbury, London, in which parish, it is 
thought, he was resident. His only son was the famous Elizabethan Secretary of State, Sir 
Francis Walsingham b. c. 1530; d. 1590, for whom, and his ancestry, see the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

40‘ Aldermen of the City of London,’ ii. 23 

41 Visitation of Hampshire. 

42 Mod. Herriard, near Basingstoke, Hants. 

43 For the interpolations, here in brackets, see ‘ Visitation of Berks,’ 1566, Harl. Soc. Publns., 
lvi., ed. 1907, i. 35, Hyde of South Denchworth. 
ae Pedigrees, by Richard Mundy, Harl. Soc. Pub., ‘Kirton of Edmonton, 

iddlesex.’ 

45 This Thomas White, with his son Henry White, for whom see hereafter, was granted 
the office of Constable of Farnham Castle and Keeper of the Chaces and Parks there, 20 June, 
36 Hen. VIII., 1545; he was “ decd. by 31 Aug., 1568’; Manning and Bray, iii. 136, 137. 

46 In the Visitation of Warwickshire, in 1619, Harl. Soc. Pub., under ‘ Englefield,’ the only 
daughters shown of Robert White and Elizh. “ Englefield,” are: i. “ Elizh., vx ... Trap 
nell ”; and ii. “ Jocosa, vx. . . . Clouille.” 

47 The “.. . Webb, of Baliohery. who m. the un-named 2nd daughter of Robert White and 
Elizabeth vg or or Englefield, was perhaps the “ Mr. Webb, of Salisbury ” who, in 1553, 
left £100 to lent in smalls sums, without interest, to young or necessitous tradesmen, 4 


frequent form of bequest during the reign of Queen Elizabeth and the commencement o' 
that of James I. (see Hoare’s ‘ Modern Wilts: Salisbury,’ p. 288, ed. 1843). Possibly, too, he 
is the William Webbe, go al in 1552, of Salisbury, where, in the List of Mayors between 
1495 and 1561, the name “ Wm. W: 


ebbe ” occurs seven times, 1495, 1511, 1513, 1522, 1533, 1552, 
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H. 
The elder son, and eldest daughter, of Sir Robert White, No. 2, K.B., of Swanbourne, 
and Margarett Gaynsford, his wife. : 











I, Rosert Wuitsz, = Elizabeth, 1, Marcaret = John Kirton, 
of Swanborne, dau. of Sir Thos. Wuitr, ist wife. of Edmonton, Co. 
Inglefield, the Elder, Mddx., Esq. 
Knt., (Ingilfield), d. AN 
4 Henry VIII, 2 sons, 3 daus. 
1512-13; K.B., cr. The 2nd son, Stephen Kirton, of 
14° Nov., 1501, on Edmonton, merchant and Alderman of 
the marriage of London, m. Margaret, dau. of Wm. 
Arthur, Prince of Offley, of Chester. 
Wales. 
| | | | 
Sir THomas Wuitr, = Agnes, HENRY 1. Srpperr46 — Sir Josn 
of ‘‘Swanborne,’’ or dau. of Robert WHITE, Wuite, Lord Mayor of 
“South Warnborowe,’”’ | White, of Farn- 5.p. London, and of Aldershot, 
Co. Hants., Knt., cr. ham; sister of 1563. 
2 Oct., 1553, as Master Sir John White, 
of Requests, the day | Lord Mayor of i « Webb,‘” 
after the coronation of | London, and of of Salisbury. 
Queen Mary; d. 2 Nov., Aldershot, 1563; 
1566,45 in London; bur., | who d. 1573. She 3. Atice = John Yonge,“ 
with his wife, in South | d. 4 Jan., 1570/1, lord of the manor of Padding- 
Warnborough Church, | at ‘‘Canytebery”’ ; ton Bray, par. of Abinger, 
where tomb, with effi- | bur. at South Surrey. He was son of John, 
gies of parents and | Warnborough, as who was son of Thomas Yonge, 
children. The children | ‘‘ Dame Agnes or Young, appointed 4 Nov., 
who pre-deceased the | Whyte.” 1467, one of the Justices of 
parents hold a_ skull the Common Pleas. The first- 
in their hands; V.C.H. named John Yonge, who m. 
Hampshire, which says Alice White, is incorrectly 
144 sons, 6 daus. described as “Sir John 
(Another version says Yonge, of , Berks.,’”’ in 
38 sons). the Visitation of Hants. 
4.—— = Norman- 








K. 


vile, of London. 


(To be continued). Henry Curtis. 





1561. In 1522, William Webbe seems to have died while serving the office, being succeeded 
the same year by Thos. Perse, mayor in 1521. 


Str THomas Waire’s Carty. i 

If the identification of Webb of Salisbury is correct, it helps that of the “Sir 
‘Thomas White, of London,” who by deed da. 1 July, 1566, directed £104 to be paid yearly 
to different towns in rotation. Of these, one payment was to be made to the Mayor and Com- 
monalty of Salisbury, once in twenty-four years. It is known as “Sir Thomas White’s 
Charity,” whereby sums of £25 are lent for ten years without interest, on bond, each 
borrower producing sufficient securities for the repeyment (Hoare, ibid., ‘ Salisbury,’ Bp. 288, 
826). As at the time of his decease the said Mr. Webb’s brother-in-law, Sir Thomas White, 
of South Warnborough, Hants., Master of Requests to Queen Mary, died in London on 
2 Nov., 1566, three months after his ee ve to Salisbury, etc., it is to him, evidently, that 
‘Salisbury owes “Sir Thomas White’s Charity.” ; 

% Of John Yonge, of Mg s borg peg par. of Abinger, Surrey, and of the descent of this 
manor, Manning and Bray, ‘ Hist. of Surrey,’ ii., 141, say: In 4 Edward IV., 1464, Nicholas 





‘Gaynsford and John Elmbrigge enfeoffed Robert White, Senior, of Farnham — father of 

_Agnes, wife of Sir Thomas White, Master of Requests to Queen Mary,—John Yonge, Alder- 

man of London, and others; and in the next year, 1455, John Gaynsford, s. and h. of 

ar ersaiere, released to White and Yonge. This was a purchase by Yonge, who in 
war 


IV., 1467, enfeoffed Thomas Yonge, one of the Justices of the Common Pleas, Sir 
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CAPTAIN POTTER, 1645. 


HE families of Potter of Ardview and 
Killinchy, Co. Down, of Ballymacarron 
(Mount Potter), in the same county, of Bally- 
morran, afterwards of Princetown, New 
Jersey, of Ringhaddy, Co. Down, and that 
of Potter Berry, all derive from ‘‘ Captain 
Potter, in the Army, dangerously wounded 
at Naseby, 1645.” 

He had often been looked for, in vain, in 
all the Army lists available of Roundheads 
and Cavaliers, and it almost seemed as if he 
were a myth. But persistent family tradi- 
tion very often has something based on fact, 
and a little further search revealed that in 
‘A more exact relation . . . Naisby,’ dated 
15 June, 1645, one of the rare Civil War 
tracts in the British Museum (Thomason, E. 
288/28), it was stated that ‘‘ Captaine 
Potter, one of the Commissioners of the 
Army, is sore wounded in divers places.’ 

Here tradition was corroborated, and to 
carry it a step farther, the Rev. H. Isham 
Longden found that ‘‘ Captain Potter ’’ was 
buried at All Saints, Northampton, on 
27 June. Thus he had lain wounded for 
some days, but still we had not even learned 
his Christian name. We had, however, 
learned this, that he was a Commissioner (or 
Commissary) of the Army, and not, there- 
fore, on the pay-roll of any particular regi- 
ment, and that was why he never appeared 
in muster rolls, 

The House of Commons Journal, 10 May, 
1644, gave us his appointment, “‘ Captaine 
John Potter, commissioner, to reside in the 
Lord General’s Army,’’ and that fixed his 
Christian name. We were getting on a 
little, but how to identify his family was the 
next question. No will on record in the 
Rezistries of Northampton, Peterborough or 
London. Look up other Potter wills, on the 
offchance of a reference to him. Several 
looked up.— name too common. Then try 
Administrations, and, sure enough, we find, 






two and a half years after his death, on the 
last day of December, 1647, in the P.C.C,: 

John Porrer Esquire. Issued a Commission 
to William Woodward, of Stratton Audley, ¢o, 
Oxon, gentleman, principal creditor of John 
Potter, late of Lincoln’s Inn, Middlesex, “ ged 
apud Naseby in comitatu’ Northamptonia 
decedens,” to administer the goods, etc.; Anne 
Potter the relict having for certain causes 
expressly renounced. 


greater certainty, and we fly at once to Lin. 
coln’s Inn Admission Register to find: 
“©1641, May 25. John Porrer, son and 
heir of William Potter, late of Pillay, Yorks, 
gen., decd.’’ (fo. 22 b). 

Pillay, or Pilley, is in the parish of 
Tankersley, near Barnsley, and an adminis- 
tration of an Ann Potter of Tankersley, 
1636, is on record. She may have been the 
Captain’s mother or near relative. With this 
clue we can go ahead, but his father was not 
the William Potter of Wakes Colne in Essex, 
whose Ing. post mortem recites his will of 
21 March, 22 James (1625), naming his 
‘“now ’? wife Mary, brother John and his 
sons William and George and _ testator’s 
sister Margery Alcocke and her sons, though 
he might very well have been, in point of 
date. 

GrorGE SHERWOOD, 

120, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 





THE NOTES ON FARNABY ASCRIBED 


TO JOHN MILTON. 
(See 2 S., vi, 132). 

N 1858 Mr. Washington Moon described 
very briefly his copy of Farnaby’s Latin 
grammar, bearing the name (not thought to 
be an autograph) “Ii. Miltoni.’”? He men- 
tioned but did not attempt to reprint the 
MS. notes found therein on pp. 101 to 104. 
The book is now in Harvard College Library, 
and bears the title ‘‘ Systema | Grammaticum 





| Opera & Studio Tho. Farnbii | | —# 





John Say, Thomas Brian, Serjeant-at-Law (Thos. Brian, or Bryan, S.L., 1463, and Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, 29 Mar., 1471, and cr. K.B., 18 Apr., 1475, at the creation of Prince 
Edward, the King’s eldest son, as Prince of Wales), Thomas Ursewick (or Urswyke), Recorder 
of London, 1455-1471: Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1469; Wm. Edwards, Aldn, of London, 
probably ‘‘ Wm. Edward,” Lord Mayor of London, 1471—and several others. 

In 15 Edward IV., 1475, most of the feoffees joined in conveying the manor to John, Earl 


of Ormond, and others as trustees for John 


together with an inn at Guildford, then called the Lion, late called the 
probably now the White Lion, on his son, John Yonge, and Alice, his wife. 


4 Henry VII, 1489, this John Yonge, then of London, 


conveyed to Sir John Leigh, of Stockwell. 


The Vict. Co. ‘H 


ear, 1476, settled it, 
ouble-Necked Swan, 
On 12 June, 
., in consideration of £226 13s. 4d., 
ist. of Surrey,” iii. 133, says. 


onge, who, in the next 


however, that Alice White on her marriage brought her share in the manor of Paddington 
Bray, held by her father, c. 1475, to her husband; and that it was inherited by their son, John 


Yonge, who, in 1492, conveyed it to John Leigh, who died in 1524, 





Identification could not be proved with 
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ornament] | — | Londini, | Excudebatur 
F, & R. C. impensis | Andrew Crooke. 1641.” 

Even if the signature is not autograph, the 
whole character of the notes seems to fit in 
with what we know of the marginalia which 
Milton occasionally wrote, or caused 
amanuenses to write, in his volumes, They 
are (with one exception) not verbal at all, 
but a series of headings and marginal finding- 
guides and corrections, meant to assist in the 
ready finding of rules given by Farnaby, called 
“De ultimis Syllabis,” for the quantities of 
final syllables in Latin verse. It is not the 
kind of thing one can be dogmatic about, but 
Ihave seen almost all the surviving undoubted 
Miltonic marginalia, and incline to the view 
that the book comes from his library. 

In reproducing the material, I have cut 
down Farnaby’s text to the least form con- 
sistent with intelligibility, indicating omis- 
sions by dots, or ‘‘[etc.]’’. These omissions 
sometimes include examples, and even excep- 
tions if Milton did not especially remark 
them. Farnaby’s italics and quantitative 
markings are disregarded, the italics in my 
reprint being places underlined in the Mil- 
tonic book. Most of the Miltonic notes are 
placed before the printed text in the margin, 
(but occasionally in the broader margin to 
the right). These are placed by me before 
the Farnaby text, as are the marks of quan- 
tity, which are all MS. Other notes are in 
bracketed descriptions, which immediately 
follow the texts whereon they were written. 
The headings of letters in the centre ure 
mine, and added mainly to make the divisions 


clear. 

Farnaby p. 101, middle to end. ‘ De 
ultimis syllabis.’ 

Notes. 


Farnaby’s text. 
A 


A Finalis [etc.] 
— Vocativi tamen a Graecis in as 
producuntur. ... 
[4] — Ablativus prime declinationis 
producitur 
[Followed by MS ////// &] 


li 1-7 
a 


[5] uv Eia, ita, quia a finalem habent 
brevem. 

[6] —v Numeralia in ginta a finalem 
habent frequentiuis [sic] 
longam. 

[MS corrects to frequentits] 

(7) —— Cetera in a..producunter... 


[MS adds six dashes after 
this, and the whole seven 
lines are enclosed in a round 
bracket pointing to “a” at 
the right.] 











B, 2 F. 
(8] [b,] d, t, In b, d, t, finita brevia sunt... 
[The margin is cut off by 


binder.] 


C Finalis longa est; ut.... 

& hic adverbium namque 

uv Pronomen hic commune est, & 

wv — neutrum hoc, modo non sit 

uv ablativi casus. Nec & donec 

corripiuntur. 

{MS encloses at right with 

straight bracket, and c, with 

¢ a long mark over it, adds 

semi-colon after adverbium, 

places grave accent on the 

last letter of hic, and cor- 
rects to modd and casis.] 


EK. 
E Finita brevia sunt .... 
Excipiuntur [etc.] Secunda 
item persone singulares Im- 
perativi Activi in secunda con- 
jugatione, ut doce, move, 
mane. 

[MS places” at right 
straight bracket, and E with 
a short line over it, corrects 
what seemed (but I think is 
not) a misprint of super- 
script e beside last word, 
connecting with a marginal 
printed note of Farnaby, and 
accents item and secunda. |] 


{Farnaby’s rules for e are 
continued, and MS _ places 
straight bracket and e to 
left. ] 


Greca que per n scribuntur 
natura longa sunt [etc.] 

[MS places mark under the 
italic n used by Farnaby in 
lieu of a Greek character, 
and writes eta out in margin] 


[9-12] 


(13 ff.] 


Farnaby, p. 
102 [lines 1-5] 


[6-7] 


¥, 
I finita longa sunt;.... 

—v Mihi, tibi, sibi, ubi, ibi finalem 
—v— habent communem; & cui 
dissyllabum,. sicubi corripitur, 
alibi producitur, 

[MS adds diaeresis 
ciil] 

Nisi & quasi corripiuntur 
Dativi & Vocativi Grecorum, 
quorum Genitivus in os breve 
exit, corripiuntur: ut, Daph- 
nidi, Daphni. Nisi contra- 
— huntur Dativi ex ei ut Ulyssi, 
vel ad Latinorum formam 
iuflectantur; ut Oresti, Py- 

— ladi, Paridi. 

[MS places parentheses around quorum... 
exit; puts short mark above os, corrects to 
inflectantur. The whole shows a curved bracket 
around it, but the I which probably was beside 
it is cut off by the binder. ] 


[11.8-15] 
{9] 


over 


¢ 


bil 


— 


¢ 
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L. 

LL [sic.] finita corripiuntur; 

ut .... pugil, exul. [etc.] 
[MS cancels second L, adds 
short marks over pueil and 
exul, and originally had a 
short straight bracket at 
side probably pointing to 1 
with short mark now cut 

away.] 


{16-17] 


N. 
[18-28] i N Finita  producuntur .. 


Excipe [etc.] 


—vU . 
[29f] —v O Finita communia sunt; ut 
>» «+ POrro, 

(Ms adds accent on porrd] 
Sed dativi & ablativi in o pro- 
ducuntur; [etc.) 

Adverbia ab Adjectivis 
deducta, longa sunt... . 
Communia tamen sunt sedulo, 
. . sero, quod tamen sepius 
corripitur 

v Cito cedo, pro dic, & modo cum 
compositis quomodo,... post- 
modo, brevia sunt. 
Monosyllaba in o producuntur. 
Eo, ideo, adeo raro corri- 
piuntur. 

[MS adds accent on rard.] 
Ambo, duo, [ete.] vix legun- 
tur producta. Greca per ov 
producuntur [etc.] nisi des- 
cendant a Nominativis in @ 
quibus demitur n, ut leo... 

[MS puts check over italic 

n used for Greek nu, and 
all was _ originall en- 
closed in bracket, doubtless 
with an O, now cut away.] 


[Farnaby here discusses 
syllables ending in r, and MS 
merely puts square bracket 
along and twice writes r.] 


{42]—P.103, 
1.6] 


a 


8. 
[On the rest of this page 
similar index figures are 
given, disregarding the inclu- 
sion of exceptions with the 
rules, to indicate usual prac- 
tice, the brackets here are 
mere straight lines and the 
letters &s és is 6s and ts. The 
last is continued on the first 
three lines of the next page 
and the letters repeated there 


» in 
{P.104.1.4] ys Ys finita  corripiuntur; ut 
Capys, Tiphys. 
Uz. 
U finita producuntur omnia; 


“ee ‘(Ms adds four dashes at 
end of examples.] 


[P.103.] 


(5) --t- 





———. 


[6] vuy Y _ finita corripiuntur; ut 
i Tiphy, Moly. 
[7] {No note on last line of 


text of book on the common 
quantity of the last syllable 
of a verse. ] 


T. O. Masport, 


RicHARD BENTLEY’S LITERARY 

WORK (See ante p. 131).—It may be of 
some interest to readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ to 
mention a few of the writings of Richard 
Bentley. 

‘ A History of Upton-cum-Chalvey ’ (1892), 

‘ Leaves from the Past’ (1896). 

A Memoir of Sir Walter Bentley—Viceroy 
of Brittany (1910). 

A Life of Dr. Thomas Bentley, Court 
Physician of King Henry VIII, and 4 
favourite of Queen Jane Seymour, the suc- 
cessor of Linacre and 2nd President of the 
Royal College of Physicians (1913). 

‘ Battles of Saintes and Mauron’ (1918), 

A Life of Thomas Bentley, the famous vwir- 
tuoso and partner of Josiah Wedgwood 
(1927). 

A Life of Admiral Sir John Bentley. 

He found time to take part in editing 
several works of French Historical Biography, 
notably the later editions of Mme. Junot 
d’Abrantes’ Memoirs; also Bourrienne’s 
‘Life of Napoleon,” Madame Campan’s 
‘Life of Marie Antoinette’? and Dr. 
O’Meara’s ‘ Napoleon at St. Helena.’ 

As President of the Royal Meteor- 
ological Society, he was the author of 
the following papers: ‘The Growth of 
Instrumental Meteorology’; ‘ Meteorology 
of Daily Life’; ‘Weather in War- 
time.’ This was reprinted (large folio) 
by permission of the author, by the Chief of 
Staff ‘‘ and issued to certain officers under 
the orders of His Excellency the Commander 
in-Chief in India for the information of 
themselves and their staff or of the officers 
of the units under their command.”’ 

After his father’s death Richard Bentley 
for some years edited the Temple Bar Maga- 


zine, 
L. R. B. 
ALBION.—It is curious that the Oxford 
Dictionary includes ‘‘ England” and 


ignores ‘ Albion,” which has not been added 
in the Supplement. The word has a respect- 
able antiquity, being mentioned in Pliny'’s 
‘ Natural History,’ iv, 16, and has been much 
used in poetry. It means, perhaps, the 
‘‘ white land,”’ as Prof. Weekley suggests in 
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his ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ Certainly 
the chalk cliffs of Dover offer a prospect very 
unusual in any other part of the world, 
acording to a friend of mine who is a far- 
travelled man. This view has attracted 
poets. The venturous mariner, says Spenser, 
in Book Il, Canto x, 5, of the ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ saved his ship from these white 
yocks and ‘‘ nam’d it Albion.’’ Gray says of 
the Muses in his Ode on ‘ The Progress of 
Poetry,’ ii, 3:— 
When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 
They sought, oh Albion! next thy sea- 
encircled coast. 
Byron at the beginning of Canto iii. of 
‘Childe Harold,’ declares that 
the hour’s gone by | 
When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve 
or glad my eye. 
In the section of ‘The Prelude’ entitled 
‘Residence in France’ Wordsworth notes 
that he spent two winters 
since I had seen the surge 
Beat against Albion’s shore. 
The general usage of the word may be illus- 
trated by ‘ King Lear,’ III., ii., 91:— 
Then shal! the realm of Albion 
Come to great confusion, 
or Coleridge’s address in his ‘Ode on the 
Departing Year,’ 
Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 
O! Albion! O my mother isle. 
“Albion”? is discussed in Camden’s 
‘Britannia,’ but it would be tedious to 
multiply instances of its use. It was in- 
cluded in the main vocabulary of the big 
‘Webster’s Dictionary ’ of 1897. 


W. iH. J. 


A WORK ON AUSTRALIAN GENEA- 

LOGY.—The most important contribu- 
tion yet made to the published records of 
Australian families has appeared in Mel- 
bourne, from Messrs. McCarron Bird & 
(o, in the shape of a beautifully produced 
illustrated volume with the self explanatory 
title ‘‘ Early Pioneer Families of Victoria 
and Riverina.”’ 

Capably edited by Mr. Alex Henderson, 
who first planned it more than three years 
ago, the work will prove indispensable to any 
future historian of the first century of 
Australian progress. 

records of the families who took up 
large pastoral holdings before the Gold 
Rush of the ’fifties make up the first and 





vided with a careful index. The remainder 
is devoted to short summaries of the history 
of each of the great Public Schools of 
Victoria. To this part there is a separate 
index. 

Every British genealogist will be interested 
to run through the names of the families 
herein treated, as most are of British stock 
and some connected with famous English and 
Scottish houses. In most cases, too, a section 
is devoted to lineage, and connections are 
thus readily traceable:—Armytage, Austin, 
Baird, Bakewell, Balfour, Bayliss, Bedwell, 
Beggs, Best, Beswicke, Black, Boadle, 
Stapylton-Bree, Buchanan, Calder, Cameron, 
Campbell, Carby, Clowes, Cole, Winter 
Cooke, Corney, Craig, Crossley, Cumming, 
Curdie, Dawson, Champion de Crespigny, 
de Little, Dennis, Dennys, Donald, Dowling, 
Eagle, Eddington, Edgar, Ellis, Fairbairn, 
Fisken, Foord, Forbes, Galletly, Gaunt, God- 
frey, Gray, Grice, Grove, Haley, Hamilton, 
Hearn, Hedditch, Heriot, Hopkins, Howitt 
(formerly of Heanor, Derbyshire, and of 
literary fame), Hutton, Jackson, Jamieson, 
Kennedy, Kiddle, Kininmonth, Laidlaw, 
Lascelles, Lecky, Lewis, Lindsay, Little, 
Lyall, Mackinnon, McLeod (the family of 
the claimant to the Chieftanship of the Clan 
McLeod—now sub judice), Macpherson, 
McArthur, McCormick, McCulloch, McDon- 
ald, McKellar, McMillan, Maidment, Mani- 
fold, Mercer, Millear, Montgomery, Morris, 


Officer, Parker, Patterson, Philip, Ramsay, 
Richardson, Ricketson, Carre Riddell, 
Robertson, Ross, Sage, Scott, Simson, 


Skene, Smith, Stevenson, Strachan, Taylor, 
Todd, Twomey, Urquhart, Waddell, Ware, 
Weir, Were, Wettenhall, White, Whitehead, 
Williamson, Wills, Young. 


Lk: FB. 
IHANGING LONDON.—1. Stafford Street, 
Bond Street, No. 2, is shortly to 
be rebuilt. It is an old-fashioned two- 


storied building and an attic story above 
the shop. In the top story are some remains 
of an early eighteenth-century balustrade. 
The cellars are of some extent and evidently 
of very old brickwork. Stafford Street covers 
the site of what was Clarendon House. The 
stone mentioned by J. T. Smith in ‘ The 
Streets of London’ (1845) as let into the 
south wall of a  public-house inscribed: 
‘* This is Stafford Street 1686,’’ is now inside 
the public-house, The Duke of Albemarle. It 
was the second Duke of Albemarle who 
bought Clarendon House. 





larger portion of the volume which is pro- 





W. H. Hammonp. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





EORGE SOROCOLD, ENGINEER. — It 
is surprising that this wonderful English 
engineer is not mentioned in any biographi- 
eal dictionary. He flourished c. 1684 to 
c. 1725, and was especially noted for the 
installation of public water supplies. I have 
information about his water-works at Derby 
(1692), Leeds (1695), London Bridge (1705), 
but according to Ralph Thoresby, the York- 
shire antiquary, writing in 1715, he had also 
before this date constructed water-works at 
Macclesfield, Wirksworth, Yarmouth, Ports- 
mouth, Norwich, King’s Lynn, Deal, Bridg- 
north, Islington, New-Works, (? Islington 
New Works), and Bristol. I should be glad 
of any information about these latter, par- 
ticularly from original sources. 

Sorocold was consulting engineer for the 
first Liverpool dock (c. 1708), and it is 
thought that he was engineer for the first 
London wet-dock at Rotherhithe, but this 
lacks confirmation. 

With the Editor’s permission, notes may 
be sent direct to the undersigned. 


F. WILiiaMson. 
Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


SABELLA HARWOOD: ‘ ROSS NEIL.” 
—Could any reader supply me with in- 
formation with regard to an English drama- 
tist and poetess who wrote under the pen- 
name of Ross Neil in the ’sixties, seventies 
and ’eighties of last century? Her real 
name was Isabella Harwood, daughter of a 
Rev. Philip Harwood, once editor of the 
Saturday Review, who died at Hastings 
in 1887. She published several novels, the 
first in 1864; commenced writing verse 
dramas in 1871, one of which (‘ Elfinella ’) 
was performed at the Princes’ Theatre, Edin- 
burgh, October, 1875. Whilst the year of 
her death is certain (1888), both 1838 and 
1840 are given as date of her birth, 
without place of her birth. As_ this 
information is needed for a literary study 
dealing with the nineteenth-century women- 
writers it would be interesting to find out 
these facts, and whether any of her relatives 
are still existing. 


REGINA FRIEDMANN. 


c/o W. H. Ashworth, 29 Harrowdene Road, 
Knowle, Bristol 4. 


[An account of Philip Harwood will be found 
in the ‘D.N.B.’] 





=, 


ROGER PAYNE, BOOKBINDER, 1739-97, 
—I would be very grateful if correspond. 
ents would refer me to notices of " 
Payne while he was alive. I have discovered 
nothing earlier than his obituary notice, 


K. Latter, 


SKIT ON PITT AND DUNDAS.—TI have 

recently found the following jeu-d’ esprit, 
in a MS. commonplace book of late eighteenth 
to early nineteenth century period : 


A Parody. 

I believe in Billy Pitt Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, Master of Lords and Commons, and 
of all Court Intrigues, Visible and Invisible, 

And in Mr. Secretary Dundass, his dearly 
Belov’d Colleague, Man of Men, Head of 
Heads, Minister of Ministers, Belov’d before 
all others, being of one Opinion with his 
Patron, by whom all Ministers were made; 
who for us Men, and for our Taxation came 
out of Scotland, and was made East India Con- 
trouler, and went back to his own Country, 
and was burnt in Effigy, and Return’d again 
the Third Day, according to the Newspapers, 
and ascended into Office, and sitteth at the 
Right Hand of his Patron, to judge both the 
Rich and the Poor, whose Follies shall have 
no End. 

And I believe in G —— the Third, the Lord 
and Giver of Places, who together with Pitt 
and Dundass is worship’d and glorified, who 
speaks by Proclamation; and I acknowledge 
one Catholick Communion between Court and 
Parliament, and [ look for the Revision of 
Taxes, and a better Government in the World 
to Come. 


Is it known who was the author of this 
skit ? What was the occasion of Dundas 
being burnt in effigy ? 


BERNARD P, ScATTERGOOD. 
Harpenden. 


HE ‘SIEGE DE BARBASTRE.’—I am 
engaged in a study of the old French 
‘Siege de Barbastre’ (ed. Perrier, Clas- 
siques Frangais du Moyen Age), and am 
puzzled by the following passage: 
Por Dieu, vos Bueves, 
delivrer : 
Roi et prince d’Espangne vos fera apeler, 
Si que lancier porroiz votre espié en Ta mer. 
(vv. 3666-8). 
What is the explanation of the last verse! 
The person addressed in these lines (Looys) 
was already King of France, and I do not see 
how the possession of Spain could affect his 
relations with the sea: neither can I dis 
cover the implications of the act of “ throw- 
ing a spear into the sea.”’ 
N. J. A. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORK: LOYD. — 

I am anxious to trace a late eighteenth- 
century publication which contained as an 
illustration a small engraving (5%in. by 
fin.) of a portrait of ‘‘ Governor Hastings.”’ 
The plate is marked ‘‘ Loyd Vol. I. to face 
page 75,’ but I can find no trace of Loyd’s 
work in the British Museum or elsewhere. 
Is anything known of the book, which is pre- 
sumably devoted to history or biographical 


notes ? 
A. R. K. 


KS FIGURED IN FUNERAL 

MONUMENTS. — The libraries of 
sholars are not unsuitably pictured in the 
monuments erected to their memory. I do 
not mean a figure with a book in hand or 
reading a book on a desk but a number of 
books. Shelves full of them form the back- 
ground of the monument to John Boys, Dean 
of Canterbury, who died in 1625, and the 
inscription at Great Missenden Church con- 
cerning William Bois, who died in 1631, is 
surrounded by a remarkable arch composed 
of some sixty carefully sculptured books. In 
spite of the difference in spelling, the two 
were related and contemporaries at Cam- 
bridge. So it seems likely that the earlier 
monument of the Dean supplied the idea 
for the other. What further representations 
of books in such a position can be cited ? 


V. R. 


ROW’S OR CORBIE STEPS.—Can any 
readers provide the earliest dates and the 
names of the buildings and places where these 
weur in (1) England, (2) Scotland, and (3) 
France, Germany and Holland, etc.? Does 
the subject enable, also, the (about) dying- 
out dates to be roughly indicated in these 
countries? What is exactly to be understood 
by “the earliest corbie steps are themselves 
gabled”? Kindly reply direct, 
Ronatp A. Martineau Dixon or THEARNE, 
F.R.S. (EDIN.), F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
Thearne Hall, near Beverley. 


A: F. ROLFE, LANDSCAPE-PAINTER. 

—In the ’fifties (about 1850-70) there 
flourished a landscape-painter named A. F. 
olfe. As far as I am aware, only one of his 
pictures is known; this is a picture of Bala 
Lake and is about 4ft. x 3ft. The late Mr. 
Tanner, of Birmingham, expressed a very 

opinion of it. The picture is in private 
possession and is not for sale. Mr. Tanner 
Was extremely puzzled by the fact that in all 





his experience he had never come across 
another picture by this painter, and his 
experience was a very wide one. I should be 
very much obliged if any readers could give 
me any information. There are other 
Rolfes, but I can see none in the reference 
books of this initial. 
H. 8S. Rovunp. 


ECKY SHARP: HER ORIGINAL.—Is 
the lady who stood for the character of 
Becky Sharp known? I see a recent sugges- 
tion that she was the Lady Morgan who was 
Sidney Owenson and made her reputation by 
“The Wild Irish Girl’ in 1806. Born about 
1783, she seems too old for the fascinating 
Becky. ‘ Vanity Fair’ came out in 1848. I 
have read somewhere that there was a pro- 
totype and, as there was one for Blanche 
Amory in ‘ Pendennis,’ it seems likely. At 
this distance of time, when Becky is no 
longer subject to shocked Victorian comment, 
there cannot be much harm in the revelation. 


SENEx. 


DUCHESS OF PORT- 
LAND.—Is any account extant of the 
marriage of Margaret, daughter of the Earl 
of Harley, to the 2nd Duke of Portland, or 
any list of those present? There is some 
account of the prolinaibaviite in Pope’s cor- 
respondence (Elwin and Courthope). 


(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 
ELWYN: LYTTELTON. — Who was 


** Colonel Selwyn’s son,’’ mentioned by 
Richard Glover in his memoirs as the bearer 
of a letter from George Lyttelton to Sir 
Robert Walpole, ‘‘ offering terms,” just 
before the fall of Walpole in 1742. Glover 
adds: ‘‘ Dr. Ascough told me that he and 
Colonel Lyttelton [who is this?] were present 
at the meeting of Lyttelton and young Mr. 
Selwyn.”’ 


MARGARET, 


(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 


PIREBRACE.—Can anyone kindly give me 
more details of Firebrace genealogy than 
appears in G. E. C.’s ‘ Baronetage’? 


(Mrs.) A. H. Rapice. 


((OMMODORE WILLIAM JAMES. 

Colonel John Biddulph, in ‘ The Pirates 
of Malabar’ (1907) makes several remarks 
on this officer who, he says, was born in 
Pembrokeshire, entered the service of the 
East India Company in 1747, and in 1751 
sailed from England in command of the 
Guardian sloop built by the directors for the 
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protection of the Bombay trade. He distin- 
ished himself at the capture of Severn- 
rooz. He afterwards joined the board of 
directors, was created a baronet, had a seat 
in Parliament, and, in time, became the 
chairman of the company. Laurence Sterne, 
in the last year of his life, formed a close 
friendship with Mr. and Mrs, James, and, 
a few days before he died, his daughter 
Lydia was recommended to their care. 

Any further particulars concerning James 
would be appreciated, especially as to his 
friendship with Sterne. 

H. Askew. 


[Sir William James has a place in the 
‘D.N.B.’] 


RADE BETWEEN LONDON AND 

BOSTON, U.S.A., 1765-71.—Are there 
records of vessels trading between London and 
Boston, 1765-71, which would give dates of 
sailing, names of officers, etc. ? 


A. FitzGrra.p. 


NDERSON OF NORTHUMBERLAND; 
DE LYSLE, OF WODYTON AND 
THRUXTON.—Mr, Collier, in his Histori- 
cal Dictionary speaking of the Andersons, 


says, ‘‘ their first name was (as Sir Richard |‘ 


Anderson, the antiquarian, relates) L’isle, 
but marrying an heiress, were obliged to 
take her name of Anderson.’’ Has recent his- 
torical research thrown any light on this 
early Anderson family? Are the Christian 
name of the heiress and the names of her 
father and mother known; the name of the 
L’isle whom she married, and whether he was 
a member of the family of De Lysle, Lords of 
Wodyton and Thruxton? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
“ Woodlea,” Dumfries. 


ERMS FOR SCHOOL TRUANCY.—Of 
these, the most generally known are 
“‘ nicking,” “‘ playing the wag’’ or ‘‘ Char- 
ley wag,’’ and “ playing the hop”; but I 
have just come across “‘ playing at riband ” 
= playing truant, in ‘A Glossary of Words 
and Phrases used in 8.E. Worcestershire,’ by 
Jesse Salisbury. Are there any others? 


C. P. Hats. 


MERICAN HERALDRY. — Is there in 
America, or attached to the New York 
Library, an official for the identification of 
coats-of-arms? There seems nothing of the 
sort in England. 
M. Scorr. 


———_.., 





Replies. 


FOLK-LORE OF TEETH : WOLF’S 
TOOTH. 
(clxvii. 47). 


THE elder Pliny is our earliest witness for 

the magic properties of wolves’ teeth, 
In ‘ Natural History,’ xi. 37, he says, ‘ the 
eye-tooth of a wolf (so it grow on the right 
side of the head) is thought to do strange 
matters,’’ but does not elucidate further. In 
xxviii, 19, however, he tells us: 


If there be hung about the neck of a littl 
infant the tooth of a wolf, it keepeth them from 
starting and screeching in their sleep for fear, 
and allayeth the pain which they feel in tooth. 
ing. The same doth also a wolf’s skin, And 
verily the great master teeth and grinders of 
a wolf, being hanged about a_ horse’s neck, 
cause him that he shall never tire and be 
weary, be he put to never so much running in 
any race whatsoever. 


Cf. Timotheos of Gaza (fl. a.p. 500) 9 = 

Haupt, Hermes iii, (1868) 9; ‘ Aristophanes 
of Byzantium,’ Epitome II. 242. 
Vincent of Beauvais (Speculum Naturale, 
xx. 82) has: ‘‘ Dexter lupi dens caninus in 
magnis habetur operibus.’’ It is well-known 
that the witches in ‘ Macbeth ’ added, ‘‘tooth 
of wolf ’’ to their hell-broth. The British 
Museum has a German finger-ring of the 
seventeenth century in which a wolf’s tooth 
is set. (Dalton, ‘ Catalogue of Finger Rings 
in the B.M.,’ pp. 912-915). John Aubrey 
(circa 1686), ‘Remaines of Gentilisme and 
“Judaisme’ (edited by James Britten, Folk- 
Lore Society, London, 1881) has (p. 116, 
n.l): ‘‘ The Inrishe doe use a woolves fang- 
tooth set in silver for this purpose” (ie. 
as an amulet) and (p. 204): ‘‘ Coralls are 
worn by children still but in Ireland they 
value the fang-tooth (holder) of an wolfe 
before it: which they set in silver and gold 
as we doe y® Coralls.”’ 

The following bit of hocus-pocus was re 
cently taken down from oral tradition in 
Illinois : 

To know the thief who robbed you: Take sun- 
flower seeds which you must gather in the sign 
of the Lion in the month of August. Wrap 
them up over a wolf’s tooth, then take a bay 
leaf and wrap the tooth, then take the tooth 
and _ it above your head, and you will see 
the thief, 








(H. M. Hyatt, ‘ Folk-Lore from Adams 
County, Illinois,’ New York, 1935, p. 422). 
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St. Albert the Great (de virtutibus her- 
barum) recommended a wolf’s tooth wrapped 
ina bay leaf as an amulet against being 
angrily spoken to. 

The wolf is generally believed to have 
become extinct in Ireland in 1710, three years 
before Lady Wentworth (as noted by your 
correspondent) sent there for a wolf’s tooth 
for her granddaughter, Lady Anne. For 
that matter, wolves have long been extinct in 
Illinois; their teeth, doubtless, are handed 
down as heirlooms, and the supply aug- 
mented from time to time by importations. 
Only a dastardly and unprincipled purveyor 
would substitute the tooth of a large dog 
which, although no expert could tell the dif- 
ference, could scarcely be expected to be so 
efficacious an amulet. 

R. P. Ecxets. 
2411 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACRAMENT CERTIFICATES  (clxxi. 

80, 122).—The Test Act of 25 Chas. c 2, 
ordered that a register of those who com- 
lied with the provisions of the Act was to 
Se peblicly exhibited, for the Chancery in the 
Petty Bag Office; for the King’s Bench in 
the Crown Office; and in some conspicuous 
place in the Quarter Sessions during its con- 
tinuance. It is in the records of these offices 
that information about the Sacramental Cer- 
tificates should be sought. The motive of 
this exposure was the provision that those 
who refused or neglected to comply with the 
regulations of the Act, and yet continued in 
office, should forfeit five hundred pounds to 
anyone who should sue for it. 

The Public Record Office has thirty-three 
bundles of Sacramental Certificates, 1673 to 
1778, belonging to the Petty Bag Office; seven 
bundles among the Exchequer Records 
(King’s Remembrancer) ; and ten bags, 1676 
and 1728 to 1828, among the King’s Bench Re- 
cords (see Giuseppi’s Guide to the MSS. in 
the P.R.O., vol. i.). There are thousands of 
these certifiates among the Middlesex County 
Records. The certificate had to be signed 
by the minister and churchwarden of the 
parish, and attested by two credible wit- 
nesses. In ‘ Middlesex County Records,’ 
vol. iv, (Middlesex Session Rolls), 1892, 
edited by J. C. Jeaffreson, there is included 
a facsimile of a Sacramental Certificate. The 
Test Act was not repealed until 1829. 


J. R. F. 
Some fifteen years ago the then Vicar of 


St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn Viaduct, showed me 
& sacrament certificate which had _ been 


framed and was hanging on the vestry wall. 

The anecdote of the ‘‘ churching ”’ is told 
of an impecunious barrister named Curwood, 
who, in his old age, had obtained a small 
appointment as a_ local Commissioner in 
Bankruptcy (see ‘ Bench and Bar,’ by Mr. 
Serjeant Robinson, p. 67). 


A. M. Coreman. 


PLIMSOLLS (clxx. 460; clxxi. 33, 68, 125). 
—The shoes worn on the sands at the sea- 
side by small children in the seventies of the 
last century were brown canvas shoes with 
rubber soles, the rubber being brought up 
round the heels and over the toes and half-an- 
inch or more all round where the welts of 
leather shoes would be, so that if not immersed 
too far, they were watertight. The intro- 
duction of the Plimsoll mark for shipping 
in 1876 provided at once a name for the 
shoes. I remember it as a new name in about 
1877. 
A. E. 8. 


ING EDWARD’S DESCENT (clxxi. 80, 
122).—Your orrespondent H. P.-G. is, 
I think, incorrect in giving, under the head- 
ing of 1 and 6, William of Sonderburg as 
the son of Frederick of Hesse Cassel and 
Caroline Polyxena. This is the parentage 
of William of Hesse Cassel, father-in-law, 
not the father, of Christian IX. According 
to H. B. George’s genealogical tables (xiv), 
William of Sonderburg is the son of Fre- 
derick, presumably also of Sonderburz. I 
should also be grateful, as no doubt would 
your original correspondent, for the name 
and family of the latter’s wife. 

Under heading 7, Sophia, granddaughter 
of Charles Lewis II of Mecklenburg, is given 
as the wife of Prince Frederick of Denmark 
(d. 1805). The Cambridge Modern History 
(vol. xiii., Table 61) gives this Sophia as the 
wife of Frederick V of Denmark, the father 
of Prince Frederick (d. 1805). I rather 
think, however, that this authority is 
incorrect, as in Table 93 of the same volume 
it has already credited Frederick V with two 
other wives. 

BE. A. V. E. 


SME STEWART, 1st DUKE OF LEN- 

NOX (clxxi. 97, 141). — 1. The mother 

of Esmé Stewart, 1st Duke of Lennox, was 

Anne, youngest daughter and co-heir of 
Francois, Seigneur de la Queuille. 

2. The wife of Guillaume d’Antrague (or 

d’Entragues) was Louise, daughter of Jean, 





Seigneur d’Humiéres, 
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Your correspondent will find a number of 
references to records of this family in “The 
Complete Peerage’ (vol. vii., pp. 602-3). 

I find I have collected the names of some 
of the ancestors of Guillaume d’Entragues, 
tracing his descent back through a female line 
to the Visconti of Milan. I do not at the 
moment recollect from what sources I got this 
information, but I should be pleased to let 
your correspondent have the benefit of it for 
what it is worth. Perhaps I could send it 
direct if it is required. E. A. V. EB. 


G§CHOOLBOY RHYMES AND ACROSTIC 
VERSES (clviii. 157; s.v. ‘ Schoolboy 
Rhymes on “‘ Finis’’’ and references there 
given, 195, 231).—The lines and verses sent 
in by G. H. W. and Henri Leon remind me 
of similar compositions current in my own 
public school days in Lindsay, Nebraska 
(1896-1902). On the word ‘‘ Preface’’ the 
standard was: 
Peter Rice Eats Fish And Catches Alligators; 
Eels Catch Alligators; Father Eats Raw 
Potatoes. 
On the word ‘‘ Geography ”’ the acrostic 
moved only one way: 
George Eggerson’s Old Grandfather Rode A 
Pig Home Yesterday. 
Two verses were standard for denoting pos- 
session of books : 


Don’t steal this book for fear of shame, 
For here you see the owner’s name. 


and the more sinister : 

Don’t steal this book for fear of life, 

For here you see a gun and knife. 

Then followed crude pictures of these instru- 
ments. 

Another verse ran: 

If my name you wish to see, 

Look on page two-twenty-three. 

Turning to that page, the inquisitive one 
would be likely to find : 


Ha! ha! you are a fool for looking! 


AMBERGRIS (clxi. 319, 374).—A fairly 

early account of ambergris is to be found 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1783, vol. 
liii., part 2, p. 946. It is article xv. of the 
‘Epitome of the Philosophical Transactions 
for the Year 1783.’ The summary quotes 
the author’s description of ‘‘ ambergrise,’’ 
and declares that it is produced only by the 
spermaceti whale. The materials found in 
ambergris lumps often thought to be ‘‘claws, 


—_.., 


opinion of the author, Dr. Schediawer, the 
beaks of the Sepia Octopodia (cuttle-fish), 


Eston Everett Ericsoy. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 


MONTROSE’S ARM (clxxi. 121, s.v. ‘4 

Statue of Flora Macdonald ’).—I was 
interested in Mr. Askew’s letter in which 
he states that in 1888 the withered arm of 
the Marquis of Montrose was in the posse 
sion of Miss Reeves of Burton Salmon, 
Somewhere about the date mentioned, o 
within five years probably either way—I can- 
not fix the date with certainty—the late Mr, 
J. W. Morkill, of Newfield Hall, Bell Busk, 
Yorkshire, showed me and allowed me t 
examine a withered arm, carefully preserved 
in a casket with a glass cover, which he 
asserted to be, and believed to be, that of the 
Marquis of Montrose. How this relic came 
into Mr. Morkill’s possession or what has 
become of it since his death I do not know; 
but there should not be much difficulty in 
ascertaining its present ownership if this 
were desired. It would be interesting to 
know if this relic was the same as that owned 
by Miss Reeves, or if both of Montrose’s 
arms were preserved in this way. I do not 
remember whether Mr. Morkill’s was a left 
or a right arm; but I do remember that he 
called my attention to its small size, which 
was almost that of a child’s arm and hand. 
Either Montrose must have been a very small 
man, or the arm must have shrunk very much. 

Bernarp P. Scatrercoon. 
Harpenden. 


ALLEY, FLAMSTEED AND NEWTON 

(clxviii, 434; clxix. 122, 159; clxx. 52, 158). 
~—Reference was given (at clxx. 158) toa 
statement Grandjean de Fouchy to the 
effect that Newton went habitually to a coffee- 
house to meet Abraham De Moivre and take 
him home with him for an evening’s conver- 
sation on philosophic matters. This is men- 
tioned, also, by Sir David Brewster, in his 
‘ Life’ of Newton (ed. 1855), vol. i., p. 248, 
and note. 

I am indebted to Mr. H. Askew, 
M.R.S.T., of Spennymoor, for the following 
extracts from the ‘Diary’ of Joseph- 
Jerome le Francais de Lalande’s visit to Eng- 
land, from March till June, 1763, which was 
contributed to the ‘ History Teachers’ Miscel- 
lany,’ vol. iv., 1926, by Frederick Charles 
Green, of the University of Rochester (New 
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Saturday, 19th March—Feast of St. Joseph. 
Jo Mr. Cole’s and Mr. Templeman’s—Saw 
Slaughter’s Coffee-house where Newton used to 
godaily. It is in St. Martin’s Street. 
Thursday 24th March. Dinner at the Mitre— 
Sixteen people. This Mitre Club was founded 
some time ago by Mr. Halley when he used to 
come from Greenwich to the meetings of the 
Royal Society. It is composed of forty mem- 
bers some of whom do not belong to the Royal 
Society, and vacancies are filled by election. 
Everyone has the right to bring a friend. 

In response to a letter of enquiry which I 
ceed to Professor Frederick Charles 
Green, who is now Professor of French in 
Cambridge University, I learn that while 
Ielande’s ‘ Diary’ shows that he was most 
interested in the scientists whom he actu- 
ally met on his visit to England, in 1763, it 
does not contain any other references to 
Halley than that quoted above. 

Can any reader say just when the Mitre 
Club ceased to exist ? 


BE. F. MacPIixe. 


NAVAL NOMENCLATURE (clxxi. 28, 
85).—The omission of the definite article 
before the name of a warship was the subject 
of a correspondence in The Times (entitled 
‘Down to the ‘‘ The’’ in Ships’) in July, 
1931. Most, if not all, of the letters are re- 
printed in ‘ Dear Sir,’ reviewed at ante 
p. 126 

Mr. H. C. Ferraby, the well-known naval 
correspondent, started the correspondence and 
alleged that the suppression of the definite 
article was ‘‘ sheer journalese ’’’ invented by 
“acertain brilliant descriptive writer who, 
knowing nothing of the sea service, sought 
diligently for local colour to give his dis- 
patches the nautical tang.’” He was shown 
signals in which the article was, as usual, 
omitted for the sake of brevity, and jumped 
to the conclusion that this was ‘‘ the proper 
Navy way.’’ Other writers and even the 
Admiralty itself began to copy the trick. 

On the other hand, Mr, L. Carr Laughton 
maintained that this practice dates from the 
time of Charles I, though it was not general 
witil the reign of George III. However, 

ere is an important difference between the 
did and the new usages; in the old days the 
omission was entirely informal, and was 
never countenanced in official papers, except, 
of course, in signals and lists, where brevity 
essential There is no doubt that the 
modern usage by the Admiralty or in books 
by naval oi runs contrary to the old 


Practice. A. R. L. M. 





The Library. 


The Literary Career of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
By Frederick Whirley Hilles. (Cambridge 
University Press. 15s, net.). 


PROFESSOR Hilles is the fortunate posses- 

sor of no inconsiderable part of the 
manuscript remains of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
literary work. He knows his ssession 
thoroughly well, as he does the olen Rey- 
nolds MSS. here and in America, and the re- 
sult of his labours upon them is, above all, 
a clear idea of Reynolds’s own mind in re- 
gard to his writings, and of the methods 
of work which he employed. In more than 
one case we have the method, by very 
plausible conjecture, re-enacted as it were, 
before our eyes. This close scrutiny of 
rough notes and drafts; this tracing out of 
consultations with friends and their hands 
on the manuscript; this careful reproduction 
of scribbled sentences where the writer has 
heeded neither spelling nor grammar, must 
have consumed an immense amount of time, 
reflection, patience and eyesight. 

The task has been performed with the skill 
and judgment of a trained scholar. The 
intrinsic value of Reynolds’s work it does 
not fall within the author’s plan to discuss, 
but he is much concerned with the sources 
from which were drawn the various quota- 
tions and illustrations with which it is fur- 
nished, and also with the tracing, as far as 
may be, of ideas. Reynolds, in venturing 
upon literature, was entering a field in 
which, in spite of his library and his con- 
siderable reading, he must always to some 
extent live by his wits. Such credit for 
originality as he has been allowed, must by 
Professor Hilles’ studies be somewhat re- 
duced; and his presumed acquaintance with 
classical originals diminishes in this view 
even more sadly, We make very little doubt 
that he did indeed get some of his best bits 
from the classics out of quotations occurring 
in other men’s books, and there is a sad likeli- 
hood that he not altogether unwillingly pro- 
duced an impression of being more deeply read 
than he actually was. But it should perhaps 
be remembered that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the standard in regard to originality 
and use of sources was hardly so strict and 
meticulous as it is in the twentieth, and Sir 
Joshua, if discovered, would perhaps not 
have blushed so very red. There is some- 
thing engaging in the picture here presented 
of him, in his modesty and painstaking and 
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trust in the opinions of his friends, though, 
on the whole, we are made to feel his second 
rateness as a writer almost unduly. He 
could command, as, before the days of the 
type-writer, we find so many authors could, 
the services of ladies of his family, to make 
fair copies of his writing. That feminine in- 
dustry deserves perhaps a little more in- 
dependent attention than it has yet received. 
It must have bulked very large in the lives 
of many women. The specimen of Mary 
Palmer’s handwriting here reproduced sug- 
gests an irritating hand to read from. It may 
be so, however, only to eyes accustomed to 
typescript, and doubtless even the non-expert 
of past generations were quicker and more 
tolerant over the reading of badly or feeble 
hands than we are at the present day. 


John Bunyan, Mechanick Preacher. By 
William York Tindall. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford University Press. 
17s. 6d. net), 

FEW English studies, in our opinion, are 

so important as those which seek to set 
great writers within their contemporary sur- 
roundings and to show them subject to con- 
temporary influences. One of the best 
examples of this is the ‘ Literature and Pul-. 
pit in Mediaeval England ’ brought out some 

three years ago by Dr. Owst. Mr. W. Y. 

Tindall, in the book before us, performs 

something of the same service for Bunyan as 

Dr. Owst does for ‘ Piers Plowman.’ He has 

had the courage to attack the vast, largely 

neglected tract literature of Bunyan’s time. 

He has made present to himself the social, 

economic and religious conditions under 

which Bunyan and his _fellow-preachers 
worked, and in the light of them has exam- 
ined Bunyan’s  writings—principally, of 
course, the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ His 
scholarly thoroughness in research has 
amassed a great amount of material. This 
he has given the reader in copious, carefully 
documented notes, which we made bold to say 
form the best part of the book. The general 
outcome of the study is that Bunyan in ideas, 
in invention of character, and in the plan 
and scope of his work, is much less original 
than he is often assumed to be. He uses the 
notions current in his day, among the people 
he lived with. Some trick of genius in him 
has isolated him from the rest, and carried 
him down the stream of time apart from 





them. He gets, in that isolation, 
originality that is not properly his, 
Tindall does not omit the requisite 

tion that there was genius. But his ¢ 

is what surrounded and informed this, 
he, very reasonably, forbears to poi 
quality that has so often been described and 
praised before. He has new material to pu 
before the reader and his concern ig 
that. 

It will, we hope, be gathered from the fore. 
going remarks that we have here a eae : 
which the substance demands the : 
attention. We wish it were possible to 
the manner in which it is handled. Mp 
Tindall has drunk all too deep of Gibbon. 
The English style, the intellectual 
and the sarcasm are closely modelled on 
bon’s, especially on Gibbon’s famous chap 
ters on the Christians. But these ‘‘ mechan- 
ick preachers’’ are too lowly a target for 
such heavy artillery; they offer too little 
variety; moreover, so much rather savage 
mockery rouses in time some indignatix 
(for, after all, they were people labouri 
under many heavy disadvantages in the 
world), and, in the end, creates boredom, 
Sarcasm needs to be quickened by wit of a 
quite extraordinary brilliancy to be endur- 
able in page after page of a longish volume, 
We were surprised, too, to find the charac 
teristic attitude of Gibbon towards reli 
adopted with - little or M 
psychology and anthropology have thrown on 
the sale a good deal of light which he did 
not possess. There is, naturally, no occasion 
here for direct discussion of modern explana- 
tions, yet their presence in the mind should 
have produced, we think, a more humane, de- 
tached and philosophical insight into the 
minds of Bunyan and his compeers. We 
would conclude, however, by repeating that 
there is a great deal that is truly valuable 
between the covers of this book. 
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